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2 Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


British Women Rescuers of Animals. 
BY MRS, FLORENCE SUCKLING. 


The first known animal refuge in Great 
Britain was founded in London in the year 
1860, by Mrs. Tealby of Islington, and the 
original ‘‘ecause’’ of this beneficent institution 
was a lost dog, found crouching on the door- 
steps of an empty house, with a broken paw, 
by Mrs. Tealby. The first premises were at 
some stables at Halloway, where for years the 
Society, made into a committee mostly of women, 
received and destroyed the dogs by prussic 
acid. 

The derision and obloquy which these good 
ladies met with at first was overwhelming, but 
they steadily persevered until, the neighborhood 
becoming populated, the noise of the dogs was 
considered to be a nuisance, and the Society 
had to ‘‘move on.’’ This was accomplished in 
1871, when, aided by friends, it was enabled 
to purchase ground at Battersea and there to 
erect modest premises on borrowed money. 

It should, however, be mentioned that in 1872 
Dr. Benjamin Richardson had read a_ paper 
before the London Medical Society on the kill- 
ing of animals without the infliction of pain, 
which resulted in the Battersea Institution erect- 
ing a large lethal chamber for the destruction 
of the dogs by means of gases, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Richardson. 

Karly in its career, the home was so fortunate 
as to secure the sympathy of Charles Dickens, 
who openly praised it. They also found a 
champion in Sir Richard Mayne, the commis- 
sioner of Metropolitan Police, who suggested 
that the dogs found wandering by the police, 
instead of being killed, should be sent to Hallo- 
way. This, of course, made a huge increase in 
the dogs, and in the expenses (which the Govy- 
ernment did not attempt to aid), but the com- 
mittee ‘‘felt it their duty to face it,’’? which 
they bravely did. 

It is curious that Mrs. Tealby founded this 


home only six years after the passing of the Act 
of Parliament to prohibit dogs being used as 
beasts of burden in carts. From the first, 
Queen Victoria was an interested subscriber to 
the Home, but shortly before her Jubilee, in 
1889, she had charge of a favorite dog belong- 
ing to one of her sons who was abroad, and the 
dog became lost. 

After trying every source to recover the royal 
favorite, some one suggested the Home for lost 
dogs, where the animal was found on his way 
to the lethal chamber, as unclaimed and un- 
wanted, and the regulation three days grace ex- 
pired. This led the Queen to donate her sub- 
scription for the future, and to make a personal 
request that every dog should have five days 
erace; and moreover she suggested that a 
country home might be tried, where time ex- 
pired dogs of the more hopeful kind might be 
sent. This was acted upon, as the result of a 
generous response to a special appeal, and the 
present little park at Hackbridge was acquired, 
and the keeper’s lodge and premises erected. 

It is noteworthy that when Queen Victoria 
received some 7,000 animals’ friends at the 
Albert Hall on the occasion of her fifty years’ 
reign, and to commemorate its royal origin at 
her hands, she caused the oldest refuge for ani- 
mals to be represented on the occasion by the 
Earl of Ouslawn, who presented an address in 
his capacity as their president from the ‘‘ Home 
for Lost and Starving Dogs at Battersea,’’ to 
which Her Majesty made a most sympathetic 
reply. 

By 1889, numerous shelters for dogs had been 
instituted in such large towns as Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Brighton, ete., but nothing had been 
done for cats until Miss Alice Swifte arose as 
their champion in Dublin. She was an in- 
fluential Irish woman of means, which stood her 
in good stead, for her proposal was met by a 
perfect outcry of derision. She held her ground, 
and assisted by Mr. Colam, founded the first 
cat shelter in 1881; and when she died, not 
long ago, she had the happiness not only of see- 
ing her own institution a flourishing concern, 
but cat shelters in various large towns in Eng- 
land and Seotland conducted by private charity 
or part of branch work of the R. S. P. C. A, 
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also in London admirable cat refuges under the 
direction of Mrs. Gordon at Earle Court, Mrs. 
Morgan and poor Kate Cording, so recently 
departed this present world, after untold strug- 
gles to first rescue derelict cats in her own house 
and afterwards to maintain a home in adjoin- 
ing premises. It was a brave fight, for she had 
none of the advantages of social position and 
wealth such as Miss Swifte and Mrs. Gordon 
possessed, but before she was carried to her 
death in a London hospital, she had the happi- 
ness of knowing that the R. S. P. C. A. would 
take up her work, and on the premises now 
known as the Animals Rescue League, 397 City 
Road, there would be established the first elee- 
trical chamber for the painless destruction of 
animals in England,—the one invented by Mr. 
Huntington Smith, director of the Animal Res- 
cue League in Boston, Massachusetts. 

The society called ‘‘Our Dumb _ Friends 
League,’’ of London, does not come under the 
head of women’s work, as it was founded by a 
man, but there are now numerous branches all 
over England for dogs and cats which were ‘or- 
ganized by women. Southampton, Bourne- 
mouth and other large towns are doing splendid 
rescue work. 

There is yet another work founded by a 
woman, and that is the Home of Rest for 
Horses, at Cricklewood, near London. This ad- 
mirable institution. was the idea of Miss Levvy, 
a devoted friend of horses, who, in 1885 so 
pitied the lot of the cabman’s horses needing 
rest, but as the sole breadwinner, unable to ob- 
tain it, so doomed to the down grade, that she 
determined to try to help them. Her scheme 
was to rescue some overworked young horses at 
a low price, and after resting them into con- 
valescence, to lend them to deserving working 
men, while their own animals were resting. She 
proposed the idea in a speech made at the annual 
meeting of the R. 8. P. C. A. in November, 1886, 
when by all save Mr. Colam, she was deemed 
an hysterical visionary. He, however, en- 
couraged her to persevere, introducing her to 
influential horse lovers, and a meeting was 
eventually called at the offices of the R.S.P. 
C.A., with Lord Arthur Somerset in the chair, 
to consider the question. 


She lived to see her Home of Rest established 
at Acton, as one of the rising charities of the 
country, with annual subseribers who had “‘let- 
ters’’? according to their donations, to give to 
working men’s horses for free rests, also a 
flourishing department for all favorite boarders 
whose payments helped on the Home. Its presi- 
dent is now the Duke of Portland, and the large 
premises are at Cricklewood, N. W. of London. 
Its objects are ‘“‘to enable the poorer classes of 
horse owners to procure rest and skilled treat- 
ment for their animals when such eare is 
needed; to provide animals for the temporary 
use of poor persons while their own are rest- 
ing; to provide a_ suitable asylum for old 
favorites. ”’ 


HorskE, OLD AND SUFFERING WITH A TUMOR, TAKEN BY 
LEAGUE AGENT. 


‘¢ Too Good to Kill.’’ 

As men and women grow older, they do not 
fcel the same energy that they felt when they 
were young. They like to begin the day more 
oradually. It is fair to suppose that as horses 
grow older their joints are not as supple; they 
begin to feel a stiffness in the knees, and a dread 
of being hurried, yet such is the fate of the 
large majority of horses that the older they 
grow the more likely they are to be pushed and 
hurried in their work. 

If you will notice horses on the streets, you 
will see with hardly an exception, the horse that 
is traveling with feeble gait, drooping head, and 
all the signs of increasing years, has a man be- 
hind him with a whip in his hand. The older 
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and feebler the horse, the more painful and 
eruel is his lot—yet men and women in comfort- 
able circumstances will sell or give away an old 
horse, a horse getting too feeble for their work, 
because, they say, he is ‘‘too good a horse to be 
killed.’’ 

‘“Too good to be killed,’’ but not too good to 
start on the downward path to the cheap groc- 
ery, the junk peddler, the Italian fruit vender, 
to the tender mercies (?) of men or boys who 
think or care no more about the comfort of the 
horse than they do about the wagon that this 
faithful, but unappreciated, friend of man is 
painfully dragging. 

‘“Too good to kill,’’ yet not too good to turn 
out of his comfortable stable where he was well 
bedded down at night with sweet meadow hay 
or straw, and well fed with good oats, grain and 
hay that was not full of dust and brambles, sold, 
in utter disregard of his increasing years and 
decreasing strength, to work harder than he ever 
worked before, and be kept in a barn or shed 
through which cold winds whistle, and the rain 
and snow penetrate. 

Not that all horses fare like this, but in nine 
cases out of ten a man who gets a horse for lit- 
tle or nothing is too poor to feed him well or 
keep him in comfort. Men who are anxious to 
get an old horse to do their work, as a general 
rule take the old horse for what they can get 
out of him, and have no consideration for his 
advancing years. 

You think your horse is ‘‘Too good to kill,”’ 
but he is not too good to be starved, worked and 
worried to death. What sort of logic, not to 
speak of humanity, is there in such an argu- 
ment ! 

We say that life is dear to all living creatures, 
but I can hardly imagine anyone clinging to 
life when every day brings suffering and misery 
without hope. If the horse that is just about 
to be taken from a comfortable home where he 
has been well fed and eared for, to be passed on 
from hand to hand, every step a downward one, 
every change for the worse, could speak, surely 
he would pray: ‘‘Give me quick death, but do 
not condemn me to die by inches, to suffer every 
discomfort in my old age, and die without a 
friend to ease my last moments.’’—A. H. S. 


GOLDIE AND BROWNIE RUDOLPH BELONGING TO MISS 
MAXWELL, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Cats and Birds. 


In a short report which appeared in some of 
the daily papers of the annual meeting of the 
Audubon Society it was said that the reason 
for the gradual disappearance of birds is that 
the cats kill them, and an extraordinary state- 
ment was made, which, on the face of it, seems 
utterly improbable, that cats kill 2,000,000 birds 
every year. 

I am wondering if it can be possible that in 
this meeting, which was said to be very largely 
attended, nothing was said about the common 
practice of giving airguns and rifles to boys to 
use as they please, or of the need of a greater 
number of game wardens to protect the birds 
from the pothunters who are killing them every 
day, or of the manufacture of the repeating 
rifles that are killing robins in the South by the 
thousands, or of the great number of trees that 
are being cut down in the suburbs, in the fields 
and in the marshes, thus depriving birds of nest- 
ing places. 

Was nothing said about the number of nests 
the bluejay and the little red squirrel destroy, 
or the obstinate determination of many mil- 
liners to supply women who eare nothing for 
birds with bird plumage for their hats? Was 
all the blame given to cats? If so, it was a sur- 
prising exhibition of injustice. What an oppor- 
tunity there was in the large audience to de- 
nounce the airgun, the rifle, the killing for sport, 
and to speak a word for the preservation of 
trees. 

In Dedham and in Needham and I imagine 
in all the suburbs of Boston, the pothunters are 
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constantly shooting the pheasants and other 
birds. Even as I now sit at my desk writing I 
hear the guns in the neighboring woods. <A 
Dedham boy recently told his mother about 
boys he knew who were shooting robins and any 
kind of a bird they saw, for their daily amuse- 
ment. 

A farmer, living in Dedham near Needham, 
recently said that in the fall he saw quite a 
number of pheasants, old and young, in the 
woods of the Brookline waterworks. Then one 
day an automobile came, bringing two men with 
guns; they went into the woods and shots were 
heard; they came twice or three times to this 
place, and since that time not one pheasant has 
been seen in that neighborhood. These men, 
the farmer said, were not Italian pothunters, 
but men from Dedham and Needham who ought 
to have been above such slaughter of the birds 
that we are trying to keep. 

In the same piece of woods where these two 
men were engaged in killing the pheasants, a 
nest was found under a little pine tree with 
nine eggs that had evidently been deserted, and 
it goes without saying that the hen pheasant had 
been the victim of one of these men or boys 
who go out not to enjoy the woods but to kill. 

Between Dedham and Boston I have seen 
literally thousands of trees cut down in fields 
and in pastures within the last year, and this 
not in places where any building is going on. 
Many of these trees were pines and cedars, and 
I am wondering where the birds are going to 
build their nests this year. 

At Pine Ridge where we feed the birds all 
winter, our one and only cat has never made 
the slightest attempt to catch a bird, but the 
bluejays and the little red squirrels have been 
discovered in the very act of destroying a num- 
ber of nests. | 

I am criticized because I oppose the licens- 
ing of cats. I do not think cats will ever be 
licensed, because it would be impossible to en- 
force such a law. The amount of money it 
would take to even partially enforce it would 
supply every town with all the game wardens 
they need, and if there are wild cats in the 
woods, destroying the birds, there is no law now 
to prevent a game warden from shooting them. 


The homeless eat is not protected by law. 

As for comparing the licensing of dogs with 
the licensing of cats, that shows either the 
ignorance of those that talk about it or lack of 
thought. The catching of homeless cats would 
be so much more difficult than the catching of 
homeless dogs that there is no comparison. The 
dog catching, wherever it has been done by city 
officials, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
has been a cruel piece of work. If it has been 
cruel with dogs, how much worse it would be 
with the cats that are so much more difficult 
to handle. 

When opposing cat license at the State House, 
I have many times asked how the men favoring 
the license bill propose to catch or to kill the 
cats. One man answered that he would kill 
them by shooting. I replied, ‘‘It is very dif- 
ficult to shoot a cat, and in inhabited places 
shooting would not be allowed.’’ Another man 
proposed catching the cats by throwing nets 
over them. I said I would lke to see a man get 
near enough to a wild and frightened cat to 
catch it in that way! Another man proposed 
lassoing and strangling the cats, which every 
one must see would be too cruel a performance 
to be considered. 

The eleven agents employed by the Animal 
Rescue League have had much experience with 
homeless cats, and this experience has proved 
that a state license bill would require a force of 
men constantly employed year after year, the 
expense of which would be sufficient to supply 
Animal Rescue Leagues or Shelters in every 
city, town and village in the state. By means 
of these humane shelters, which, I am glad to 
Say, are now rapidly increasing, the number of 
cats would be lessened very considerably and 
quite as much as is advisable since the world 
is not ready yet to have the useful, companion- 
able cat exterminated, whatever her enemies 
may say.—A. H.S. 


The Annual report of the Animal Rescue 
League, containing twenty-five illustrations, is 
ready for circulation and will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of six cents in postage. Ad- 
dress headquarters of the League, 51 Carver 
Street, Boston. 


SNOWBALL. 


My Mistress often tells me that 

IT am a dear, dear little cat. 

IT rest on pillows, chairs and rugs 
And have my share of pats and hugs. 


My fur is white as pure, new milk 
And Mistress says it’s soft as silk: 
And I have often heard her say 

She’d grieve to have me go away. 


She thinks that I am just all right. 
My eyes are blue and oh, so bright. 
I never once heard her say “Scat” 
For I’m a dear, dear little cat. 
Itta ALLEN FELLNER, 
541 Commonwealth Ay., 
Boston. 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, March 22.—The first thing I saw 
when I opened my eyes this morning and looked 
toward the double window where I have a wide 
bird shelf were three snow-white doves, their 
pretty heads close to the pane of glass, looking 
into my bedroom with reproachful or enquiring 
eyes. 

How much we can understand without the 
use of language if we choose to so do! I knew 
that the doves were telling me that the shelf 
was bare of food, and as soon as possible the 
fault was remedied. <A little later the doves 
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came again, six of them this time; they took 
a hasty lunch and flew away and while I was 
dressing, the shelf was covered with juncos and 
tree sparrows. 

After awhile it began to snow and the snow 
stirred up all our bird friends to visit the bun- 
galow. It was an ever changing scene—at one 
time I saw at the front of the bungalow on the 
bird table a few English sparrows, a gray 
squirrel, two blue jays; on a tree over the bird 
table where the suet is fastened were three 
woodpeckers, and under the bird table was a 
pheasant pecking away at the crumbs of bread 
as tranquilly as an old hen. 

The pheasants come every day into our lower 
field where Edward has fed them all winter, 
but several times one of them, we do not know 
if it is always the same one, ventures to come 
up the hill to the bungalow where he finds a 
change of food. There have been eight pheas- 
ants seen at one time in our field but lately we 
have seen only three or four. The frequent 
shots we hear in the woods the other side of 
our fence, across ‘‘Jenney’s Lane,’’ which I 
eall ‘‘the woods of death,’’ explain the disap- 
pearance of the pheasants and partridges in 
our neighborhood. It is not eats! 

My desk is placed at the window where I have 
the shelf for the birds. As I am writing, there 
has been a descent from the eaves of the bun- 
galow of fluttering white wings, and now the 
shelf is covered with pigeons. They are so close 
to me that if it were not for the panes of glass 
I could put out my hand and touch them. They 
stare through the window at me with golden- 
rimmed bright black eyes. Their little legs and 
feet are covered with feathers. On one of them 
the feathers are so long that the bird looks as 
if he had wings on his feet. Some bread crumbs 
are caught in the feathers on his feet, and an- 
other pigeon has just picked off one of the larg- 
est crumbs. They are swallowing such large 
pieces of bread that I wonder they do not get: 
choked to death. One of them has just had 
quite a time of it trying by stretching his neck 
and shaking his shoulders to work down the 
big pieces he has swallowed. 

I am afraid they are greedy—these soft, sweet, 
gentle-looking creatures. A snow-white dove 
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looks the very spirit of gentleness and peace. 
There is nothing more beautiful. 


TAME DOVES IN THE BUNGALOW SUN PARLOR. 


I wanted all our doves to be snow-white. Our 
first two, the pair that a member of the League 
rescued from a place of entertainment, where 
these two gentle little doves were about to be 
fed alive to a large snake, were snowy white, 
and before the year was out we had a little 
flock of white doves; then came a black and 
white pigeon, curiously marked, a _ strange 
visitor, who liked our place so well he did not 
20 away again and now I see to my regret in 
our flock, pigeons with spots of black here and 
there, marring their beauty. How truly ‘‘a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump.”’ 
loved pigeons. Early in my childhood I learned 
to repeat some verses that I believe were 
written by that Swedish writer, Frederica 


Bremer, whose writings I found in my father’s 


library. I wonder if readers of Bungalow 
Notes ever saw this little poem for children? I 
write it from memory, I have not seen it for 
years: 


There sitteth a dove so white and fair 


All on a lily spray, 


I have always 


And she listeneth how to Jesus Christ 
The little children pray. 


Lightly she spreads her wings 
And to Heaven’s gate hath sped, 

And to the Father in Heaven she bears 
The prayers the children have said. 


Then back she comes to earth, 
And brings, that dove so mild, 

From the Father in Heaven who hears her speak, 
A blessing to every child. 


Then, children, lift up your voice, 
She hears whatever you say; 

That heavenly dove, so white and fair 
That sits on the lily spray. 

Writing out this little poem nas brought to 
my mind another that I think my father must 
have taught me to sing, as J remember his tak- 
ing me one day on his knee and asking me 
to sing it in company, and I was so overcome 
by the sentiment of it that I broke down in 
my song, crying, and could not finish it. I wish 
I could find those verses again for I can only 
remember a part of the song. I will give what 
I remember and possibly some one may have 
heard it long ago. 


Ah! there it falls, and now it’s dead, 
The shot went through its pretty head 
And broke its shining wing. 

How cold and stiff and still it lies, 
How dull and dim its closing eyes, 
Poor, harmless little thing! 

It was a lark, and in the air 

It warbled forth its morning prayer. 


That is as far as I can recall the words 
though I remember the music perfectly, and I 
remember how deeply it always affected me. 

I have loved the birds from a child, and 
done everything in my power to protect them, 
but my love for them cannot make me unfair to 
any other living creature. I am certain that 
the statements given out publicly about the 
number of birds killed by cats are very greatly 
exaggerated. It is a constant surprise to me 
that so much should be said in blame of cats 
in comparison to the little said on the subject of 
boys with air guns and rifles, and men who 
are ‘“‘sportsmen,’’ and women who wear birds’ 
feathers, and the collections made of birds’ eggs 
and birds themselves for schools, and the un- 
necessary cutting down of trees—all of which 
mean far more danger to bird life than the eats. 

If cats were such bird-killers as_ their 
enemies declare we should not have an English 
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sparrow left in the cities and towns where there 
are always so many cats and where the spar- 
rows are so tame. But what is the use of 
argument? This crusade against cats is only 
another illustration of the old proverb—‘‘Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him!’’ 

I have a friend who owns a cat now over 
ten years old that she acknowledges is a hunter. 
In the next house to her lives a neighbor who 
has at least three cats,—in fact the neighbors all 
around have cats and have had them for years. 
I visit this place usually once or twice during 
the spring and summer and I ean truly say, 
without any exaggeration that I never was in 
a country house where the whole place was so 
alive with robins, cat-birds, song-sparrows— 
every kind of song bird as this place that I visit 
in Bristol Ferry, R. I.; more than that, the 
birds seem to grow more numerous every year. 
So much for the statement that the very pres- 
ence of a cat on a place drives away the birds. 

oN eho Wek 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


The Stray. —A Sketch from Life in the Little 

Animals’ Friend. 

She was just a lttle thin dog, with matted, 
tangled, dirty hair; taught, by ill-usage, hunger, 
and neglect, to be afraid of every thing, and 
to trust to nothing except her own little tired 
legs. I don’t know how long she had been lost 
in the streets, but she was in a deplorable con- 
dition when I first saw her. Some noisy school- 
boys on roller skates were chasing her, and in 
answer to my expostulations they said: ‘‘ Please, 
miss, its only a stray!’’ 

I followed her down a side-street, and saw she 
was searching the gutters for food, with fam- 
ished looks. Presently we came to a great 
building, and through the open gate we could 
See a school playground. In it stood a man 
throwing corn to a great flock of pigeons. 
Perhaps the sight of hungry things being fed 
gave her courage; at any rate, she crept in at 
the open gate, and I followed her. 


The man was the caretaker of the school, and 
a good friend to all animals. When he saw this 
timid, wretched, starved little dog, he at once 
made kindly advances, but she fled terrified. 
At that he carefully closed the playground gate 
and tried to catch the stray. 

For all his coaxing he could not get near her, 
and fear gave her legs untiring speed. Wildly 
she searched for the way she had come in, and 
darted to and fro. Finally the caretaker called 
his wife—a kindly soul in a big blue apron. 
Together they cornered the trembling little dog, 
and the wife threw her blue apron over her, 
and then she was caught. She was mere skin 
and bone, and her back was badly bruised and 
bleeding from some heavy blow. 

She lay trembling with terror, waiting for 
more cruel cuffs and blows from her captors. 
Instead, she was gently carried into a warm 
room and placed on a mat. 

Once she must have been pretty, for she was 
tiny and well made, and her dirty, matted hair 
was long and fine, and her frightened eyes were 
very dark and bright. Her new friends brought 
her food and tried to reassure her, but she 
crouched close to the wall, trembling, with her 
face hidden, for nearly fifteen minutes. 

At length the kind strokings and pats, and 
the kind voices and smell of food, prevailed. 
She turned round towards the plate stealthily, 
and suddenly started eating like a famished 
wolf. 

Her new friends would not give her too much 
in her present condition. When the plate had 
been licked clean many times over, she showed 
what struck me as wonderful reasoning powers 
and memory combined. 

Once someone had loved her and taught her 
tricks. The poor, bruised, starved little 
creature, with a dim remembrance of polite- 
ness in happier days (perhaps by association 
with kind voices and a carpet), sat up gravely 
on her hind-legs, and, peeping through her mop 
of hair with her bright eyes, she extended a 
dirty little thin paw to each of her friends that 
they might shake hands with her. It was all 
she could do to show her gratitude. 

Hunted and starved, with so much from evil 
of man to remember, she could yet call to mind 
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the trick which had given pleasure to her 
friends of old days, and for which she had been 
praised. Her new friends washed and fed her, 
and kept her for a week, and her looks so im- 
proved in that short time that I hardly ree- 
ognized her; but the most touching thing about 
her was her adoring affection for the caretaker 
and his wife. They had two dogs, so could 
not keep her; but they found her a kind, if 
humble, home, and I hear she is very much 
valued by her present mistress.—M. A. WIGLEY. 


BUNTING. 


This little dog was rescued from the streets ten 
years ago and taken from the League by Mrs. M— 
who has ever since given him the best of care. 


The Good St. Francis. 


Saint Francis of Assisi was born in the year 
1181 or 1182. The date of his birth is not quite 
certain. The secret of St. Francis’ wonderful 
life was love,—not only love to God, but love 
to every living creature that God has made. 
There have been other saints, known and 
honored, whose names were forgotten in a few 
hundred years, but the name of St. Francis of 
Assisi has come down through all these centuries 


ber of turtle-doves in a cage. 


because of the great love he had for all living 
creatures. 

St. Francis believed that all things were of 
(GGod,—the little birds that were singing in the 
trees, or the wolf that roamed in the forest,—all 
were God’s, and because they were God’s they 
were his brothers and sisters. He lived in a 
poor little hut and gave freely to the poor of 
everything that he had. If he begged and re- 
ceived through his begging much gold, the gold 
was all used to help those who were unfortunate. 
He worked and taught his followers to work at 
whatever they could find to do, for he said he 
who will not work ought not to eat, and each 
must work at the work he cando. 

One of the stories told of St. Francis is the 
way in which he tamed a wolf that had been 
a great trouble in the country where he lived. 
Mothers were afraid to let their children play 
about on account of this wolf. Men were afraid 
of him and no one could do anything about it. 
St. Francis went out to meet the wolf and, 
making the sign of the cross, commanded the 
wolf to lie down at his feet, saying, ‘‘ Brother 
wolf, I command you in the name of Christ 
that you do not harm me or anybody.’’ After 
this it is said that the wolf became one of his 
best friends and followed him everywhere like 
a dog, and the children played with this wolf 
that they had been so much afraid of just as 
they would play with a dog, and when he died 
they grieved for him because he had been the 
friend of St. Francis. 

St. Francis believed that God gave special 
grace to those who loved his little sisters and 
brothers, the birds and _ beasts. 

In ‘‘Everybody’s St. Francis’’ by Maurice F. 
Egan, the following story is told of the doves 
St. Francis loved. 

‘“Hven Brother Fly, though Francis evidently 
did not look upon him as of the elect, like the 
lambs and the doves, was not to be ealled ac- 
cursed. One day Francis met a youth of amiable 
appearance on his way to market with a num- 
Now, Francis 
loved doves, they were so gentle and so affec- 
tionate, and had not the Madonna herself of- 
fered them in the temple? 

‘“*() buone giovane,’ he said, ‘give unto me 
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THE CHURCH IN ASSISI WHERE ST. FRANCIS PREACHED. 


these birds, which are in holy writ compared 
to chaste and humble souls, so that they may 
not fall into eruel hands and be killed.’ 
‘‘And the young man, by the grace of God, 
gave the cage of doves to Francis. And then 
Francis looked into the youth’s eyes and said 


sweetly : 
‘* “Tattle son, thou wilt later be a brother in 
this order, and serve Jesus Christ most 


graciously.’ 

‘‘And so in time the good youth became one 
of the blessed order of Francis, and died in the 
grace of God, which Francis had sought for him 
because he enabled him to set the doves free. 
And to the doves he said: , 

‘“*Q my little pure doves, my little sisters, 
simple, innocent, chaste, why did you let your- 
selves be taken? See, I snatch you from death, 
and give nests to you, wherein you may increase 
and multiply, according to the commandment 
of the Creator.’ 

‘‘Francis made nests for them at the Portiun- 
cula, and without fear they lived with their 
families among the brethren, by whom they were 
fed. And after they had been fed, they would 
not go away until Francis had given them his 
blessing. 

“The mighty love in the heart of Francis 
drew all pure-hearted things to him, and gave 
him power to work what men called miracles. 
There are many records of his way with sin- 
ners; for no sinner was hopeless in his eyes, 
and there was no sinner who might not be called 
his brother.’’ 

Two years ago I visited the little hill town 
of Assisi in Italy on purpose to see the quaint 
old church where the good St. Francis preached, 


and as I stood before the tomb of St. Francis 
in the gloomy chapel below the church, I thought 


how strange it is that the power and the beauty 
of love for all God’s creatures, from the highest 


to the lowest, has not yet become the real and 


practical religion of the world.—A. H. 8. 


A True Bird Story. 


Every boy and girl ought to know about a 
nice boy who lives on the North Shore: his name 
is Roland Higgins. 

One day he found a little bird lying on the 
orass under a tree. It looked like a canary bird 
but its bill was too long for a canary bird. I 
wonder if the boy or girl who is reading this 
true story of a kind-hearted boy knows what 
kind of a bird it was that he found ? 

Roland put the bird into a nice cage and scat- 
tered canary seed on the floor of the cage, but 
the lttle bird seemed stunned and sat huddled 
up in a corner with its eyes closed and its lit- 
tle breast palpitating in a most pitiful manner: 
every once in a while the little creature would 
tremble or shudder. 

A lady happened to see Roland and a number 
of children crowding around the cage and all 
talking loudly and she told the children that 
they were frightening the little bird. The 
children were very docile, and immediately 
stepped back and stopped talking, or spoke in 
a very soft voice. Were they not dear children ? 
The lady was much pleased and loved the 
children for being so kind. She asked Roland 
if he would be willing for her to try to see if 
the bird would fly and so return again to his 
home in some tree perhaps not far away. He 
hesitated for a moment, not being quite willing 
to give up the bird, but when the lady told him 
that he did not know how to feed it, that the 
little creature lived on insects and seeds that he 
could not get for him, and so the bird would 
starve and die, if fright did not kill him, Ro- 
land handed the cage to the lady. She took it, 
opened the door, and held it up among the 
branches of a tree. For some time the little 
bird made no sign, then he opened his eyes, and 
after looking about him for a minute or two, 
he hopped to the door of the cage and disap- 
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peared like a flash. The lady and children looked 
up into the tree to try to see him but no one 
eaught a glimpse of him till a little girl ex- 
claimed, ‘‘There he goes’’ and pointed in the 
direction in which he had flown. 

Roland looked rather disconsolate when the 
lady handed him back the empty cage, but when 
she praised him for his conduct, and asked the 
other children if they did not think he had done 
the right thing and they all said, ‘‘Yes, we do,’’ 
he brightened up, and when the lady told him 
that she should write an account of his good 
deed and send it to ‘‘The Animal Rescue 
League’’ and they would print it in their paper, 
he looked very much pleased, especially when she 
added, ‘‘and I will send you a copy of the 
paper.’’ So children a copy of this paper will 
go to Roland Higgins of Swampscott.—C. 8S. G. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


Annual Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League was held in the ball room of the Copley 
Plaza Hotel the tenth of March. Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, president of the League, 
opened the meeting with a short report of the 
work. She reported that during the fifteen 
years of the League’s existence it had taken in- 
to its possession and cared for humanely nearly 
250,000 animals. During the last year the 
number cared for was 34,748. This included 
horses, dogs, cats, smaller animals, and _ birds 
that had been found on the streets, injured, or 
paralyzed by the cold. Three pigeons were 
taken from the roof of a house alive, but frozen 
together. In addition to this work forty-one 
horses were given vacations at Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest, in Dedham, during the summer. 

Over fifty thousand humane publications had 
been circulated and Mrs. Smith gave a talk on 
the work before four women’s clubs during the 
year. 

Dr. Alexander Mann, rector of Trinity 
Church, gave an address on the way animals 


should be treated. Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, 
author of ‘‘Saints and Friendly Beasts,’’ ‘‘John 
of the Woods,’’ ‘‘A Curious Book of Birds,”’ 
told how she came to write her story of ‘‘Saints 
and Friendly Beasts.’’ Mrs. Charles Fiske, jr. 
read the story of ‘‘How Bobbie Came Back’’ 
and after she had finished reading, Bobbie, a 
Boston terrier that Mr. George Mifflin of the 
firm of Houghton and Mifflin took from the 
League, about whom the story was written, was 
led up on the platform for the audience to ad- 
mire. Bobbie brought forth great applause and 
when this was over Miss Margaret Morse, author 
of ‘‘Seottie,’’ read an original poem on the dog. 

Mrs. Smith then gave a half hour’s enter- 
tainment with lantern slides illustrating the 
work. . 

After the exercises tea was served by Mrs. 
William P. Shreve assisted by Mrs. Daniel 
Staniford, Miss Mary Sawyer, Miss Marjorie 
Loring, Miss Katherine Foote, Miss Margaret 
Morse, Mrs. George Shepley Selfridge, Miss E. 
W. Storer, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, Miss Jane 
Hobart, Miss Mildred Bradley, Miss Grace Mil- 
ler, Miss Dorothy Cobb, Miss Mary and Miss 
Cora Cummins. 

It was announced that Mr. R. L. Agassiz had 
been elected to fill a vacaney in the Board of 
Directors and that Le Baron R. Briggs, Mrs. 
Charles Van Brunt and Mrs. William P. 
Shreve had been elected Vice-Presidents. 

The Lincoln medals, which are given every 
year to boys and girls who have won distinction 
by some especially humane act, were presented 
by Mrs. Roland C. Lincoln to— 

William Nolan, 6 Rollins Ct., Roxbury. 

Oscar Peterson, 273 Columbia Rd., 
Dorchester. 

Joseph G. Cronin, 1525 Tremont St., 
Roxbury. 

Edward F. Lucas, Ladder 17, Shaw- 
mut Avenue. ‘ 

Prizes for the humane rescue of animals were 
also awarded to— 

Henry Moltedo, 42 Tyler St., Boston. 

Barnett Siparsky, 25 Wall St., Boston. 

Harry Ziskena, 54 S. Margin St., 
Boston. 

George Mann, 83 Brook Ay. Dorchester. 
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Boys Who Received Prizes. 


While playing out with the boys, Wiliam 
Nolan, 6 Rollins Court, Roxbury, heard a kitten 
erying in a sewer. He could not see it, so get- 
ting a broom handle, he pried off the cover of 
the manhole. On a little ledge he saw a kitten 
wet and shivering. While the boys were look- 
ing, the kitten slipped off into the slime, in 
which it struggled until almost exhausted. Wil- 
liam in the meantime had tied a string to a 
eracker tin which he lowered, and the poor kit- 
ten serambled into it. It was nearly dead and a 
pitiful sight when brought to the League. 

A Lincoln medal was given him. 


Osear Peterson, 273 Columbia Road, Dor- 
chester, one very hot day last summer, during 
vacation time, made four long trips to the 
League to bring homeless cats and kittens that 
he had rescued. He found five kittens that had 
been thrown into some green paint and were in 
a pitiful condition. He then began a search in 
side streets and back yards, looking in ash bar- 
rels, and wherever he could find a homeless or 
starving cat he brought it to the League. Some- 
times his load was very heavy. He was ridiculed 
by his companions, and when his day’s work of 
rescue was done he was tired out, but he did not 
care for he had rescued that one day 20 kittens 
and 9 cats. He received a Lincoln medal. 


Mrs. Moog, who has charge of the Receiving 
Station in Roxbury, sent in the story of a cat 
that had its head in a tin salmon can for four 
days or more and was rescued by Joseph G. 
Cronin, of 1525 Tremont Street, Roxbury, who 
received a medal. 


Fourfooted Friends 


‘‘On the morning of July 3, 1913, a boy came 
to me for a basket to bring a cat which he had 
found on the street with its head in an empty 
salmon can. He had taken the cat into his cel- 
lar while he came for the basket. Later he re- 
turned with the basket, saying that the cat had 
gone and he could not find it. I told him to 
keep a good lookout for it and gave him the bas- 
ket to keep longer. He promised he would do 
the best he could, and on July 7 he brought the 
eat, still with its head in the can, and almost 
dead. I gently removed the can and the poor 
ereature was so exhausted it was some time be- 
fore it could stand. After a while it revived and 
drank some warm milk, and I sent it to Carver 
Street.’ 


Edward F. Lucas, a young man on Ladder 17, 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, risked his life in get- 
ting a cat out of a very high tree, and a Lincoln 
medal was sent him for his brave act. 


Henry Moltedo, 42 Tyler Street, Boston, a boy 
nine years old, saw a charcoal bag half buried in 
a snowdrift during a bad storm. He noticed 
that the bag moved, and picked it up. When he 
opened it he found three half frozen little kit- 
tens, left there to die, and brought them to the 
League. A book, ‘‘Fourfooted Friends,’’ was 
given him. 


Barnett Siparsky, 25 Wall Street, a 12-year 
old boy, when passing by an ash barrel, saw 
three little kittens nearly covered with ashes. 
He thought he saw one of them moving, and 
brushing the ashes away he found they were all 
alive, but in a wretched condition. He put them 
under his jacket and hurried with them to the 
League. He was given ‘‘Fourfooted Friends.’’ 


Harry Ziskena, 54 South Margin Street, Bos- 
ton, rescued a kitten from a sewer where boys 
had thrown it. <A boy held him by one hand 
while he lowered himself into the sewer to get 
it. He then brought it to the League and was 
given a story book, ‘‘Fourfooted Friends.’’ 


Frederick 8. W. Lynch, 77 Sterling Street, 
Roxbury, eight years old, has always shown 
much zeal in picking up homeless cats and kit- 
tens and bringing them to the League. His 
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mother says he has often left his dinner or sup- 
per to take a cat or kittens to the League Re- 
celving station on Roxbury Street. He has car- 
ried there 40 cats and kittens and one lame 
pigeon that he rescued from boys during the last 
year. One of the cases was that of a cat in a 
yard at the back of his house with its head 
caught in a salmon can. He climbed the fence 
and got the cat and with some difficulty re- 
moved the can. The cat was almost dead. Now 
he is putting his heel on all the empty cans he 
sees. ‘‘John of the Woods,’’ by Abbie Farwell 
Brown, was given him for a prize. 


? 


George Mann, 83 Brook Avenue, Dorchester, 
sixteen years old, during the heavy snowstorm in 
February found a cat in the snow, blind and 
covered with mange,—a truly terrible sight. He 
took it to the League in the storm. This youth 
has rescued many cats. He was given the book, 
‘“John of the Woods,’’ at the public meeting. 


In a column of Boy Scout news seen in a re- 
cent paper there were accounts given of com- 
panies that had taken tramps on snow-shoes, 
spent a day camping and finding amusement 
in various ways, but there was only one item 
that gave one a thrill of pleasure. The Boy 
Scouts of Malden, evidently led by a scout 
master who has something better than mere 
amusement in view, took a tramp through the 
woods, expressly with the purpose of scattering 
grain and seeds for the birds starving in the 
severe cold and snowy weather. What a splen- 
did thing that was for Boy Scouts to do! If 
they all had leaders who love the birds and 
animals and try to teach their company to 
study to be kind to these creatures so de- 
pendent on us for their comfort what an im- 
mense deal of good might be accomplished. 


A letter from the janitor of a building re- 
ports that the cat he took from the League 
killed 10 rats in one night and yet the 
enemies of the cat declare that cats are of no 
use. 
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March 13, 1914. 
My Dear Mrs. Smith: 

I received the buttons and the pledge cards 
several weeks ago and have awakened a great 
interest among the boys, as well as the children 
in the mountains around us. About seventy 
have signed the pledge and as soon as I have 
secured a hundred names I will forward the 
cards to you, so that you will then feel you have 
a real Animal Rescue League here in the 
mountains of Virginia. Very few of our boys 
or girls write well but they are tremendously 
interested and I am sure it will have a splendid 
influence on their lives in interesting them in 
being kind to all living creatures. Our work 
is growing daily and on April lst we open a 
new dormitory—an old log cabin which we have 
renovated and made into a very comfortable 
home for ten older boys and myself. You must 
come some time to see us, aS I feel sure our 
work will appeal to your strongly.—Very 
cordially yours, 

C. C. THURBER. 


A letter from The Industrial School and Farm 
for Mountain Children and Homeless Boys, 
Covington, Va. 


Kansas City, Kansas. 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, Dear Friend: All 
my life I have been fighting for the helpless but 
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have accomplished very little, and I guess it 
was not intended that we should all do big 
things in this world. How happy it must make 
you to be able to relieve and save so many pa- 
tient, suffering animals. 

Will you tell us in the next FouRFOOTED 
FRIENDS, if possible, what you think of the spar- 
row, and, if it must be destroyed, how it may be 
accomplished humanely. You will see by the en- 
closed clipping that E. Harold Baynes has 
aroused a bitter feeling against them, therefore 
giving people who are inclined toward cruelty 
an opportunity to exercise their powers of de- 
struction. It makes me heart sick every time I 
pick up a paper since Mr. Baynes lectured here 
to see some new method of butchering our tiny 
little comforters of the winter. 

I have four children that have been taught 
from their babyhood to protect and never de- 
stroy any living thing, and that feeling is so 
strong in them that unconsciously they walk 
around anthills and bugs in their path. Not for 
anything in the world would I put upon them 
the task of killing the sparrows, as parents all 
over this city are doing. I know your gentle 
heart is full of sympathy for these persecuted 
little birds, and will advise us what is the best 
method to pursue in order to keep children out 
of the slaughter which is inevitable. I wonder 
why it is that the majority of people are always 
so eager to grasp at anything which causes suf- 
fering or blood. When Mrs. Fiske made just as 
strong an appeal for mercy very few seemed im- 
pressed. It is a strange world. 

In proof of my theory that if children are 
taught to be kind to the dumb they will be to 
the human. I want to tell you a circumstance 
which made me very happy. My oldest son had 
often been ridiculed because of kind acts which 
were considered ‘‘feminine, unmanly and 
chicken-hearted,’’ but when in swimming with a 
crowd at a summer resort a young woman called 
for help and had gone under twice, it was my 
son who reached her side and brought her to 
safety. I heard afterwards about the rescue 
from other lips, not his, and the other men who 
were there acknowledged that not one of them 
had the courage to attempt an act which would 
endanger their lives. 


I hope you will not think me an egotist 1m re- 
lating these things, but I would tell the whole 
world if it would convince them that kindness 
alone is the foundation of character and a child 
who possesses that one trait will be more sus- 
ceptible to every other good influence. 

We organized here last summer an ‘‘ Animal 
Rescue League’’ and have one hundred dollars, 
acquired by the hard work of a few women, no 
donations. Plans are being made to increase the 
fund so that we may have some kind of a place 
where strays may be taken. Of course you know 
how hard it is to interest the public in a cause 
of this kind, yet in one week $50,000 was sub- 
scribed by our generous people toward a 
Y. M. C. A. They will not give us one cent. 

I look forward each month for your paper, 
which is such a help and comfort. 


—:-—— 


I have said before in this magazine that I con- 
sider it extremely wrong to give any encourage- 
ment to boys to kill the English sparrows. It is 
a matter of great sorrow and perplexity to me 
that men and some women, for the sake, they 
claim, of saving the birds they are interested in, 
should advocate what really amounts to cruel 
measures to get rid of sparrows and eats, greatly 
exaggerating the harm they do.—A. H. S. 


Roslindale, Mass. 
Dear Friend: About the dog we took from 
the League Sept. 15, 1918. When we took him 
at first he was so wild we thought we would have 
to bring him back. Then he got sick and we 
got some medicine for him. He is now one of 
the best dogs you would find anywhere, a lovely 
watch dog, good and kind to the children, and 

no money could buy him back. Mrs. M. F. 


Brookline. 
Dear Friend: Yours of the 2nd received in 
reference to how the dog is behaving. Well, he 
still chases autos and teams, and every express- 
man, ashman and peddler that comes to the 
house swears he will have his life; but outside of 
that, and the fact that he eats as much as an 

elephant, he is all right. Yours, Wie ie 
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The Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
Installations at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, 0O., 


Toronto and Montreal, Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address HUNTINGTON Sm1TH, the Animal 


Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our New Pin. 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attrac- 
tive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on ap- 
plication to this office. 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


7 0r. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’, He will 
make the choice. At most grocers and druggists. 


Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


ean be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 


122 Milk St., Boston 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 


Telephone, Oxford 244 
Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J.S.WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 
FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. : 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


eee 


Needham Heights, Mass. 
Dear Friend: In regard to dog which I took 
from you August 4, 1913, all I can say might be 
said in these few words: He is an irrepressible 
and also irresistible Boston terrier. He is 
healthy and, I think, contented. He seems to be 
avery good companion for my wife, who has to 
be alone a great deal. Hoping this will answer 

your card of above date, I remain. Ale be: 


Hudson, Mass. 
Tiger and I reached the station safely Novem- 
ber 15th although our nerves were slightly dis- 


turbed by the city noises. We waited a short 
time for our train and reached home without 
an accident. The cat seems perfectly contented 
in his new home and I think he will soon rule 
the house. He has behaved splendidly and I 
am very fond of him already. 

Last week he caught a couple of mice for our 
nearest neighbor, so his welcome is assured in 
that quarter. 

He seems perfectly well and spends most of 
his daytime out of doors. I hope I have a eat 
now that will prove just what I want. 


Thanking you for the cat I remain Yours 
sincerely,—P. E. M. 
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Adventures of Grillo, or the Cricket who 
would be King. Translated from the 
French of Candéze. 


Ways of the Six-Footed.......... Comstock 


WOOD FOLK SERIES . 


Northern Trails 
Secrets of the Woods 


Wood Folk at School 


Nature Study Series................ Morley 
Insect Folk Butterflies and Bees 
Bird ss World 43e:550 ee ee eee Stickney 
Pets and Companions............. Stickney 


GINN 
29 BEACON ST. 


ESTABLISHED 1798 


DINNERWARE 


AT MODERATE PRICES 


One of Our Specialties For This Year is a 
Moderate Priced Dinner Set. 


ENGLISH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$22.50 to $50.00 
FRENCH DINNER SETS, Complete. .$26.00 to $60.00 


The Above Comprises the Latest and Most 
Exclusive Designs. 


SAMPLES SENT UPON APPLICATION 


Richard BriggsCo. 


116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Children’s Books 
About Animals, Birds ana Insects 


Call at 29 Beacon Street and examine our Nature books for children. 
attractively illustrated, moderately priced, and in line with the best educational theories. 


AND COMPANY 


Moths and Butterflies............ 
Friends and Helpers.................. 
Mother Nature’s Children............ 


Long 


Ways of Wood Folk 
Wilderness Ways 


Stories of Insect Life................ 
Four-footed Friends.................. 


Animals: Their Relation and Use to 
Man 
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You will find them 


BOSTON 


For lap dogs, bad doers, puppies, cats, etc., we recom- 
mend our NEW BISCUIT 


SPRATT’S 


“MOLLICODDLES ~ 


(MILK — WHEAT — MEAT ) 


THESE BISCUITS 


satisfy the jaded palate, restore the failing appetite 
and AT THE SAME TIME PROVIDE a strong and 
simple food. 


~The Best far 50 Years 


At three of the largest shows held in the world re- 
cently over three thousand (3000) prizes were won by 
dogs regularly and exclusively fed on SPRATT’S DOG 
CAKES. 


Write for samples and send two-cent stamp for ‘‘Dog 
Culture” which contains much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and chief offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


